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From the Annual Monitor for 1856. 
Ann Dixon, of Staindrop. 
DIED, TWELFTH MONTH, 2ND, 1854; AGED 64 YEARS. 


This dear friend was the widow of Ralph Dixon, 
of Staindrop, a memoir of whom appeared in the 
Annual Monitor for last year. She was deprived 
of paternal care when very young, and her mother 
imprudently uniting herself in marriage to a ser- 
geant of the 31st regiment of foot, brought upon 
herself and children many trials and privations. 
The soldiers’ wives and families accompanied the 
regiment in its various marches in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, and also when it joined the army 
in Holland. The extreme sufferings of the British 
soldiers during their campaign in that country, are 
minutely described by Daniel Wheeler in his jour- 
nal. They were also with the regiment at Gibraltar, 
on the island of Minorca, and other parts of the 
Mediterranean. Her step father was a very intem- 
perate man, and mostly consumed his pay in in- 
toxicating liquors, leaving his poor wife and children 
to provide for themselves by working for the officers 
and men. On the return of the regiment a second 
time to Ireland, she became acquainted with Ralph 
Dixon, and was united to him in marriage. Through 
all, she seems to have been mercifully preserved by a 
kind Providence. Her husband, referring to his 
marriage in the memoranda he has left behind, and 


speaking of his wife, says, “She was a prudent and |jess bent on errands of me 
industrious young woman, and a better wife than I husband, she often had th 


deserved, or had any reason to expect.” They had 
not long been married before the regiment sailed from 
the Cove of Cork, for actual service in Spain and 
Portugal, and landed at Lisbon, She accompanied 
her husband during many a weary march in that 
land, but the soldier's wives being found a great in- 
cumbrance, they returned to Lisbon, and were all 
sent back in a transport vessel to England. This 
vessel being sadly overcrowded, and without either 
doctor or medicine on board, many died during the 
passage. Our dear friend did not escape from a 
large share of both bodily and mental suffering dur- 
ing this voyage, yet she was permitted to reach her 
native land in safety, and joined her mother at 
Cowes, on the Isle of Wight, where she remained 
till the return of her wounded husband. 

Ann Dixon never had the privilege of being at 
school; by a little assistance from her mother she 
was enabled to read the Scriptures, and acquired 
the art of writing from her husband, after they had 
settled down at Staindrop, his native yillage. Her 
natural abilities were gal , and her judgment sound, 


notwithstanding the deficiency in her education. The 
many hardships and great deliverances they had 
experienced, gave both to the mind of herself and hus- 
band a serious turn, and through the pious influence 
of his mother and brother who were Methodists, they 
were induced to attend the meetings of that body 
and afterwards to unite with them in church fellow- 
ship. She continued a member of the Wesleyan 
society for some time after her husband left it. He, 
knowing the integrity of her heart, did all in his 
power to give her every opportunity not only of at- 
tending their preachings, but also the class and 
prayer meetings. Although she felt much love to 
her mother and brother in-law, and many other 
worthy Methodists, yet she became so dissatisfied 
with their forms and modes of worship, that she 
could no longer continue united with them, but re- 
signed her membership and attended with her hus- 
band the meetings of Friends. These meetings were 
mostly held in silence, yet she expressed herself as 
closely united in spirit to the living members with 
whom she was now associated. Her husband took 
great delight in reading to her the history of the so- 
ciety, the journals, and other writings of Friends. 
When he was engaged in his shop, as her older 
children grew up around her, it was her practice 
to assemble them in the evenings, and to encourage 


Y|them to read in their turns serious books, particu- 


larly memoirs of deceased young persons, endeavour- 
ing to impress upon their young minds the un- 
certainty of life, and the necessity of preparation 
for the solemn change, whenever it might overtake 
them. The earnestness of these appeals, and the 
precious feelings which accompanied them, remain 
fresh in the remembrance of her oldest surviving 
children. Several of her beloved offspring were 
cut down in the vigour of youth. She bowed under 
these chastenings with christian resignation, feeling 
assured that, through adorable mercy, they had a 
bright and blessed hope of a glorious immortality. 

The poverty and sufferings of her early life, 
quickened her sympathies for her poor and afflicted 
neighbours, and she seldom left her own house un- 
rey; and assisted by her 
é satisfaction of relieving 
the wants and soothing the sufferings of those around 
her. 

She was naturally of a hasty temper, by giving 
way to which she was often brought under con- 
demnation, but Divine grace eventually triumphed 
over all, and she became meek and gentle as a 
lamb. 

To adapt her expenditures to her husband’s pe- 
cuniary circumstances was her great anxiety. In 
order that they might keep within their small in- 
come she wrought with her own hands, and used 
the greatest frugality in every department of her 
domestic arrangements, 

For several years before hey death she suffered 
from paroxysms of asthma, which prevented her 
sleeping in the early part of the night; during these 
long waking hours when all were at rest but her- 












long survive the shock. 





ing from severe indisposition. 


his dear mother in extreme suffering. 
that she felt her end very near, and that it was her- 

















her mind those devotional feelings which she wished 
above all to cherish. 
A ministering Friend from a distance in a family 


visit, having been brought into a feeling of her con- 
dition, gave her great comfort. 
the encouraging language of the Psalmist which he 
had revived, “ Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil 
for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 


She often dwelt on 


She felt the loss of her beloved husband, keenly, 
and though for sometime after, rather better than 


usual, she seemed impressed with the belief that she 
should soon follow him, and in all her engagements 
kept this in view. 
month, she took a cold, which so much aggravated 


In the latter end of Eleventh 


her old complaint, that it was evident she could not 
Her son, from a distance, 
had been sent for to see his sister, who was suffer- 
On his arrival he 
was pleased to find her better ; but sorry to observe 
She told him 


self whom he had come to see for the last time. She 
afterward informed her children how she had en- 
deavoured to act up to what she saw to be right 
according to her small measure; although in many 
things she felt she had come far short, yet she be- 


lieved that, through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus her Saviour, her sins were blotted out, reviv- 


ing the language of the prophet,—* Though your 


sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; 


though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” She requested her son who was sitting with 
her, to read a psalm; at the language, “This poor 
man cried and the Lord heard him, and saved him 
out of all his troubles. The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about them that fear him, and de- 
livereth them,” she could no longer restrain her feel- 
ings, but exclaimed, “ How true! what consola- 
tion.” 

One of her children asking forgiveness for any 
unkindness she might have shown towards her, she 
replied, “How can I expect to be forgiven, if I do 
not forgive.” 

The evening before she died, her breathing be- 
came extremely laborious, and it was evident to 
her mournful children, that she was fast sinking. 
Her invalid daughter was now carried jn to see her. 
She took little notice of her when she first entered ; 
on being asked if she knew her, she replied, “O 
yes, I know thee.” To her inquiry if she felt happy, 
she said, “I do, I am going to glory.” Upon her 
daughter’s comforting her with the assurance that she 
would soon join her dear father in heaven, she grasp- 
ed her hand and replied, “Happy in glory! may 
we all meet there ! farewell! farewell.” A messenger 
had been sent for her youngest son, and she in- 
quired once or twice if he had arrived, About nine 
o’clock she again bid her sorrowing family farewell. 
The name of Jesus was distinctly heard flowing in 
soft whispers from her parched lips, Abou ten 


self, she folt her chief consolation ia perusing the|o’clock her spirit seemed to haye passed beyond the 
sacred page. She loved especially to read the book|border land. She mentioned distinctly the names 
of Psalms,—the penitential, trustful, and joyous/of her two deceased daughters and daughter-in-law, 
language of the Shepherd King, was doubtless often|“ I see them,” she said, “in heaven; they are wait: 
applicable to her own condition, and produced in|ing for me.” Shortly after, “I see them all,” mean- 
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ing no doubt her dear husband and those that had 
gone before her. 
her Saviour would be graciously pleased to be with 
her in passing through the valley of the shadow of 
death, and land her safely on Jordan’s banks. 
About eleven o'clock, her purified spirit quitted its | 
tenement of clay, it is consolingly believed for the 
bosom of her Saviour, to join those beloved ones in| 
heaven, and to unite with them in songs of endless 
praise. 
Sinaia 
Paris Correspondence. 
Paris, May 15th. 

Among the most remarkable of the numerous 
dissertations to which the present high price of food 
in France has given rise, is a paper drawn up by| 
Dr. Londe, member of the Imperial Academy of| 
Medicine of this city. Dr. Londe enters upon his| 
subject by laying it down as a fundamental principle 
in the philosophy of diet, that the use of fresh meat, 
daily, is necessary to the health of the working 
classes, although he admits that persons leading a 
comparatively idle life may do very well on fish, 
poultry, and other lighter forms of nourishment. 

In support of his opinion that a liberal supply of| 
meat is indispensable to the vigour of the labourer, | 
he cites the experience (frequently cited on the| 
same subject) of an English company that estab- | 





lished some iron works at Charenton, in the neigh- | 
bourhood of this city,in 1825. The labour required | 
in carrying on these works called for an outlay of 
physical strength to which the French labourers | 
were utterly unequal, and it was found necessary 
to discharge them all, and to bring over a band of 
English labourers in their place. At length it oc- | 
curred to the manager that the comparative want. 
of strength of the French workmen might very pos-| 
sibly proceed from the insufficiency of the diet habi-| 
tual among the working population of this country. | 
He therefore made arrangements for supplying a 
certain number of them with the same rations of 
fresh meat as were allowed to the English work-| 
men. Six months after this change of diet, the 
nimble little Frenchmen were perfectly able to re- 
place their heavier built English rivals. | 

In 1841, the Rouen Railway Company having 
conceded the making of their line to English en- 


Prayer was now raised that|cludes the possibility of any considerable reduction 


\abundance of the finest and most healthy meat, as 


‘at a vastly lower figure than could be afforded by 


tendant on the importation of foreign cattle pre- 


in the price of meat being effected in this manner ; 
and, 3d, that the habitual use of salted meat is 
prejudicial to health. He therefore, urges, as the 
only means of procuring promptly, and at low cost, 
the supply of meat required to bring the consump- 
tion of this important article of food to a level with 
the needs of the population, the importation, from 
America, Australia and Russia, of large quantities 
of meat carefully prepared and preserved in the 
manner so successfully practised by the Company 
of Conservation in Algeria, by which means all the 
markets of Europe might be supplied with an 


ED 


fresh and succulent as when first slaughtered, and 


the French grazier or importer. 

Dr. Londe, who was one of some thirty individ- 
uals—chemists, physicians, butchers and cooks— 
invited by the Society of Conservation to be present 
on the 13th of last January, at the opening of a| 
quantity of their preserved meats, prepared several 
months before at Constantine, Tangiers, and other 
points of Algeria, declares that the legs of mutton, 
joints of beef, &c., opened by him and his col- 
leagues, on this occasion, and examined, cooked 
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jand eaten by them on the spot, were precisely simi- 
lar, in point of appearance, texture, odour, and 


taste, to the same meat when brought fresh from 
the butchers. 

The process of preserving, as practised by the 
society in question, is exceedingly simple. 

The animal having been killed and cut up as 
usual, the bones and tendons are taken out from 
the various joints; the meat, thus prepared, is car- 
ried to the preserving room, where a brick furnace, 
heated by coal, is surmounted by a yast boiler full 
of water at boiling point. In this boiler stands an 
earthen vessel full of gelatine, which is kept, » 
the action of the boiling water in which it is placed, 
at a temperature of 80 degrees Reaumer. Each 
piece of meat, attached to a wire, is plunged into 
the gelatine, and left in it for the space of six mi- 
nutes, when it is withdrawn, and immediately hung 
by the wire to the rafters of a great drying shed, con- 
tiguous to the kitchen. After hanging here for two} 





this chop had not undergone the slightest abrasion 
or alteration. The same fact is to be observed 
with regard to a leg of mutton and several other 
pieces of mutton and beef which I have had hang. 
ing for upwards of a year in a room in my house, 
where a fire is kept up every day, and which, ex- 
amined a short time ago by myself, in company 
with M. Figuier, of the Presse, proved to be in a 
state of the most perfect preservation. The success 
of the new method of preparation, therefore, ap. 
pears to us complete; and it only remains to multiply 
establishments of conservation on those points of the 
globe where meat is obtainable at a low price, in 
order to secure an abundant supply of this article for 
food for consumption in those where it is deficient, 
And such an enterprise, though set on foot upon 
a purely industrial basis, and with a view merely 
to the realization of pecuniary profit for its founders, 
would be none the less a most important agent in 
ameliorating the physical and social condition of 
the labouring classes, which constitute so large a 
portion of the human family.” 

The certainty of profit resulting from such a 
speculation, might render this simple and effectual 
method of turning to account the superabundant 
animal riches of the New World, not unworthy of 
the attention of enterprising capitalists on your side 
of the water. 

The recent discovery by M. Lalement, a dentist 
of this city, of a method of rendering gelatine at 
once elastic and unputrescible by melting with it 
its own weight of glycerine, and boiling the mixture 
in a vessel placed in a boiler full of water until the 
air is entirely expelled, will probably be found use- 
ful in the preparation of meat, as just described; 
the putrescibility of the gelatine—itself entirely an 
animal substance—having excited some doubt as to 
its adaptability to this mode of conservation. 

The curious substance produced by M. Lalement 
being poured into moulds, or formed into cakes 
upon a marble slab, is well adapted for printing 
and galvonoplastic purposes; also for the produe- 
tion of statuettes and other objects in relief; for 
the preservation of the natural teeth, employed by 
dentists, which are apt to become brittle when pre- 
served in spirits of wine, bran, or linseed meal; 
also for the manufacture of artificial anatomical 


gineers, the latter brought over a band of English days, to dry, the pieces of meat thus coated with| preparations, imitating exactly the colour and elas- 


labourers, who performed one-third more work 
daily than could be got out of the French labourers. 
The latter were put upon a meat dict, similar to’ 
that of the English workmen, and in a short 
time, were able to accomplish the same amount of 
labour. 


The superior strength of the negroes of Louisi- 


ana and Georgia, who eat meat once or twice a day, | 


over the same class in the West Indies, who eat 
little or none, is cited by Dr. Londe as an addition- 
al proof of the physical strength resulting from the 
use of a certain proportion of meat in the human 
diet. Having thus demonstrated the importance of 
this aliment, and shown that, in France, as in Bel- 
gium, the supply of meat is altogether inadequate, 
in point of quantity, to the necessities of the popu- 
lation, while its price is so high as to place it beyond 
the reach of the working-classes, Dr. Londe pro- 
ceeds to examine the various methods which have 


gelatine are taken down and plunged for a few 


to a gallon of water,) and are then hung up again 
as before. At the end of from 20 to 25 days, the 
gelatine is dry, and the joints thus “enrobed” are 
ready for storage or for transportation. 

The packing of meat thus prepared requires 
care; for, should it be exposed to friction against a 
rough surface, nails, or anything capable of tearing 
the coating of gelatine in which each piece is en- 
'robed, the access thus afforded to the air would 
cause the meat to spoil in the course of a few days. 
\In order to avoid this danger, the director of the 
company has ordered the meat thus prepared to 
be packed between thick layers of two small species 
of rushes, (the varee and the a/pha,) indigenous to 
the country; which rushes, not only guarantee the 
pieces of meat most effectually against friction, but 
furnish a cheap and excellent stuffing for under 





been proposed with a view to remedying these in- 
conveniences, viz: the development of the grazing 
interest in France, the importation of foreign cattle, 
and the importation of salted meats. 


mattresses, on their arrival in France. 

Dr. Londe states that he opened a mutton chop, 
enrobed at Grenelle, near Paris, on the first of 
February, 1855, in presence of Professor Paggiale, 


ticity of the various muscles, tendons, &ec., of the 


seconds into a solution of tannin, (about 20 grains| human body—North American, 


Epistle of George Fox. 


My dear Friends,—In the power of the everlast- 
ing God, which comprehends the power of dark- 
ness and all temptation, and that which comes out 
of it, in this power of God dwell. It will bring and 
keep you to the Word in the beginning; it will 
keep you up to the life, to feed thereupon, in which 
you are over the power of darkness, and in which 
you will find and feel dominion and life. And that 
will let you see, before the tempter was, and over 
him; and into that the tempter cannot come; for 
the power and truth he is out of Therefore, m 
that life dwell, in which you will know dominion, 
and let your faith be in the power, and over the 
weakness and temptations, and look not at them; 
but in the light and power of God, look at the 
Lord’s strength, which will be made perfect in your 
weakest state. In al] temptations look at the grace 
of God to bring you salvation, which is your teach- 


5 
er to teach yon; for when you look or hearken to 


Having passed these methods in review, the|and sent to him by that distinguished chemist.|the temptations, you go from your teacher, the 
Doctor concludes, Ist, that the increase of the|This chop, opened and cooked March 24th, 1856, grace of God, and so are darkened in going from 
grazing department, though of the highest import-|by the learned Doctor, was found to be, in all|that teacher, the grace of God, which is sufficient 
ance to the future prosperity of the country, is too|respects, as savory, succulent and nutritious as|in all temptations to lead out of them, and to keep 
slow a process to suffice for the supply of so im-|freshly killed meat. “It is to be observed,” re-|oyver them. . 


minent and pressing a need; 2d, that the cost at- 


marks Dr. Londe, “that the gelatinous envelope of 
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A Natural Barometer —They have in Germany | because, as he said, it would never die. 
a small green frog, termed by them the “ leaf frog,” 
which, when caught, is placed in a glass jar part- 
ly filled with water, and steps erected on which the 
little chap sits. If the weather is to be clear and 
fine, he reclines on the upper step ; but if a storm 
js approaching he goes down part way, and if the 
storm is to be a severe one, he goes to the bottom. 
He is seldom more than an inch or an inch and a 
half long, and his rations consist of one fly per 
day. 








The roses} bless you, my children,’ have not yet died away on 
and the pinks, and the peonies, those old fashioned| my ear. Then came the funeral, which gathered 
flowers, which keep time with Old Hundred, could} all the neighbourhood around that mourning circle. 
no where grow so fresh and so sweet as in that little| Gently was it whispered by one and other, ‘We 
garden. No where else have I ever seen wild straw-|have all lost a friend; the peace-maker is gone.’ 
berries in such profusion and richness as were| How deep were those weeds of mourning, shroudin 
gathered near by. Never were rare-ripes so large|that family! Even the plaintive tones of the little 
and so yellow, and never were peaches so delicious} one, but just able to lisp her father’s name, were 
and so fair, as grew on the trees of that favoured| oft and long repeated by kind-hearted neighbours. 
farm. The apples, too, contrived to ripen before|Then came that first cold winter of widowhood. 
all others, so as to meet in sweet fellowship with| How mournfully did the cheerful fire blaze on the 
peaches and plums, to entertain the aunts and cou-|domestic hearth, as we gathered around that 
sins. bereaved family altar! What child of that house- 
“T can now see that ‘mountain home,’ with its| hold could ever forget those extraordinary prayers 
influence of religion will effect, in those whose means] sweet rivulet, finding its way among rocks and cliffs, | of the sorrowing mother offered up day by day, for 
for providing for their dependent children are small,| and hillocks, and deep craggy dells. There, just|the salvation of her fatherless children? Before that 
by leading them to the industrious application of| beyond the precincts of the family domain was the| mourning day came, the eldest while yet a child, 
the powers which they possess to fulfil their paren-| top of the hill, crowned by its high, rolling rock, ever| professed to love the God of her fathers. As the 
tal duties. From the biography of Mary Lyon, anj inviting the enterprise of each aspiring heart. Every| remaining six were gathered in, one by one, and all 
jnstructress in several seminaries in New England,| one was amply repaid who would climb that steep| before they had passed the years of their youth, 
we take the brief account which she gave of her be-| hill, and ascend that high rock. There might be|the mother failed not to refer to her prayers, dur- 
loved mother, and her management of the little farm| seen the far off mountains, in all their grandeur, and| ing that first winter of her widowhood. But the 
after her father’s death. It brings to mind the cha-|the deep valleys and widely extended plains; and| mother is gone, and most of the seven are gone. 
racter of the virtuous woman, whose “price is far| more than all, that village below, containing only| Together they are gathered to their peaceful 
above rubies.” “Strength and honour are her} afew white houses, butmore thansome young eyeshad | rest.” 
clothing, and she shall rejoice in time to come.| previously seen. But sweetest of all, the length of} Were a deep, heartfelt concern and prayer for 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her}a mile or more to the village church, was that wild, | the everlasting welfare of their children, experienced 
tongue is the law of kindness. She looketh well to| winding way traversed by that orderly group, while| by parents universally, instead of seeking their ex- 
the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread| the family pony gave the mother her horseback ride.| altation in the world, what an effect would it pro- 
of idleness. Her children arise and call her bless-| Then too, in winter, was that sleigh, packed so snugly|duce on the morals and character of the rising 
ed ; her husband also and he praiseth her.” and gliding so gently over the same winding way,| generation. And were persons with slender means 
The parents resided in Buckland, Mass., and,| to that same small church. actuated by a conscientious impulse, to exert them- 
though in comfortable circumstances, were not| “At that ‘mountain home,’ every want was|sclves for the proper sustenance and bringing up of 
among the rich of this world. With industry and} promptly and abundantly met by the bounties of|those dependent upon them, their children would 
economy, they were enabled to meet all the mecessary| summer and the provident care for winter. The|rarely be exposed to want, and dignity and habits of 
wants of their rising family. A small farm, that] autumnal stores, so nicely sorted and arranged,|industry would be the results of such education. 
yields a competence to such a family when tilled by| always travelled hand in hand through the long —_>——. 
a judicious father, and its avails managed by a fru-| winter, like the barrel of meal and cruse of oil. The Resurrection Flower. 
gal mother, will, when divided, give but a small} The apples came out fresh in the spring, and the Among the curiosities of the floral kingdom, none 
portion to each of the children. On the death of|maple sugar, that most important grocery of the|is more truly extraordinary than that which is 
their father, in 1802, at the age of forty-five, they| neighbourhood, was never known to fail before the| termed the resurrection flower, a specimen of which 
were left to depend mostly on their own exertions.) warm sun, on the sparkling snow, gave delightful | has been recently brought to this country, from the 
But this loved and rock-bound farm was for a while|indication that sugar days were near. When East, by Dr. I. Deck. From Professor Torrey we 
kept together, by the superintendence and frugality| gathered round that simple table, no one desired a} learn that, although the flower is very rare indeed, 
of the mother, the only son being then but thirteen| richer supply than was furnished by the hand of everywhere, and has been but seldom seen in this 
years of age. Let us learn their situation from|that dear mother. The simple school day dress, country, yet Bishop Wainwright procured two while 
Mary’s own words, writtenin 1843. After speak-|too, so neat and so clean, and amply sufficient in| he was travelling in Egypt, and Dr. Torrey him- 
ing of a want of correspondence between the dress|the view of those young minds, should not be for-| self possesses a specimen. The history of the 
and contributions of a widow and her daughter,| gotten; while the rare gift of the Sunday suit,| flower possessed by Dr. Deck he states as follows : 
who were supported by the widow's needle, she says,| kept expressly for the occasion, formed an import-|“ More than eight years ago, while on a professional 
“ T was strongly reminded by contrast of another| ant era in the life of the possessor, and was remem- engagement in exploring some lost emerald and 
widow, whom I knew and loved forty years ago,|bered with grateful smiles for many days after-| copper mines in Upper Egypt, he was of medical 
and of her ‘mountain home.’ She was not rich inj wards. The children of that household, thus abun-| service to an Arab, who, in return, presented him a 
the treasures of earth. Her little farm was surely} dantly supplied, never thought of being dependent stem, on which were two seemingly dried up seed 
not more to her, in providing for her seven, than|or depressed. They felt that their father had laid| vessels of some plant. He was assured, many 
was that skilful needle in providing for the ove.|up for them a rich store in grateful hearts, and years previously the treasure had been taken from 
But want, at that ‘ mountain home,’ was made to|among the treasures which will never decay ; arid} an Egyptian mummy, a female high-priestess, and 
walk so fairly and so gracefully within that circle|that their mother, who was considered in all that| was esteemed a great rarity, as few had been ob- 
of limited means, that there was always room enough | neighbourhood a sort of presiding angel of good| tained in the last century. ‘The Doctor was further 
and to spare for a more restricted neighbour. 1) works, was continually adding to these stores. I} informed that, if properly cared for, the flower 
can now see that loved widow, just as 1 did in the}can now remember just the appearance of that| would never decay. Of the truth of its being dis- 
days of my childhood. She is less than forty years} neighbour, who had a numerous household to clothe,| covered on the breast of an Egyptian priestess, 
of age, and her complexion is as fair and her fore-|as she said one day, ‘ How is it that the widow can| there are many doubts, for the Arabs are prover- 
head as noble and lofty as on her bridal day. Now,|do more for me than any one else ?’ bial for exaggeration; but that it will, compara- 
she is in that sweet garden which needs only to be} “ But I remember the sorrows as well as the joys| tively speaking, never decay, if properly cared for, 
seen to be loved. Now, she is surveying the work! and the labours, of that loved widow, that dearest| seems to be confirmed by the extraordinary fact 
of the hired man and her young son on that wild|friend of my young heart. On the 21st of last that, for more than eight years, it has accompanied 
romantic farm; made one would think, more to| December, about noon, the days of forty long years] Dr. Deck in all his wanderings, has been displayed 
feast the soul than to feed the body. But almost} were just numbered and finished, since death came| and expanded to the gaze of the curious more than 
always she was to be found busy, both early and|to that ‘mountain home,’ and took away that affec-| a thousand times without any diminution of its ex- 
late, amid her household cares, and in the culture of] tionate husband, that kindest of fathers. The dy-|traordinary properties, has been examined by some 
the olive plants around her table. In that domain,|ing scene, in that retired ‘north room,’ I can never| of the most eminent philosophers and travellers of 
nothing was left to take its own way. Every thing] forget. How mournful was the contrast between|this country and of Europe, and as yet no positive 
Was made to yield to her faithful and diligent hand.|the clear mid-day sun, and those sorrowing hearts, position has been assigned to it in the botanical 
It was no mistake of that good hearted neighbour,|those bursting sighs, and those flowing tears!|kingdom. Baron Humboldt, to whom Dr. Deck 
Who came in one day, begging the privilege of set-|Those last faltering words, ‘My dear children,— presented the twin flower, acknowledges that, in his 
ting a plant of rare virtue in a corner of her garden,| and what shall I say to you, my children ?—God | extensive travels in all parts of the world, he had 
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For “The Friend.” 


It is pleasing to meet with evidences of what the 
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met with nothing like it in the vegetable kingdom, | of nature, the work of reproduction is commenced 
and concluded.— Harper's Magazine. 


and nothing so truly wonderful. 

Its origin, its location, and the plant bearing it, 
are entirely involved in mystery. The attractive For “The Friend.” 
oriental tale of its being found embalmed is rejected, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
because no similar flower has been found by those who a : , : 
have had the most experience in unrolling the an- |Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
cient dead, and also because there has never been bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
discovered anything bearing the remotest resem- 
blance to it, upon Egyptian sculptures. Those who 
are conversant with the wonderful features of the ne 
Egyptian religion and priestcraft, know how quick-| John Cooper, — of William and Margaret 
ly everything was seized upon and deified which | Cooper, of “ Pine + oint, West Jersey, was born 
could be made symbolical of their tenets, and were there in the year 1683, A child of pious parents, 
thus transmitted to posterity figured as hierogly- | Who sought for ability from the Lord, rightly to 
phies; and it is but natural to presume that this | direct their household, he grew up in comparative 
simple flower, with its brilliant halo, so typical of /immocency, and being favoured with the merciful 
glory and resurrection, would have ranked high in | Visitations of Divine love, and submitting thereto, 
their mythology. |the work of grace perfected the work which chris- 

On examining the flower in its unexpanded state, | #4" education began. 


it resembles, both in shape and colour, a dried| In the year 1711 or 1712, he married Ann 


~~) 


(Continued from page 309.) 


JOHN COOPER. 





immersed a moment or two in a glass of water, and |publisher of Friends’ books mn London, who, in 
set upright in the neck of a small vial, in a few | 1689, brought a stock of books and stationery with 
moments the upper petals began to burst open, |"1™ to America, and established himself at Perth 
gradually, yet visible to the eye; they continued | Amboy. An account now before me states, that 
to expand until, throwing themselves back in equi-|** the time of the marriage of their daughter to 
distant order, there was presented a beautiful |Sohn Cooper, Benjamin Clark and Ann his wife 
radiated starry flower, somewhat resembling both |Tesided on the Raritan, probably where they ori- 
the passion-flower and the sun-flower, and yet more ginally settled. , 
splendid than either. The unfolding still continued} John, as he advanced in years, became a useful 
until the petals bent backward over what might be ‘member of religious Society, and, whilst compara- 
termed the base of the flower, presenting, in bold | tively young, was appointed to the station of an 
relief in its centre, its rosette of the most exquisite |elde r, for which his religious experience and a divine 
form and ornamentation, and thus assuming a new |gift had qualified him. — ; s 
charm, entirely eclipsing what a moment before | In a short account issued concerning him by 
seemed its absolute perfection. The drawings were Gloucester and Salem Quarterly Meeting, held at 
made at the moment when the flower presented the | Haddonfield, in 1759, and signed by his = David, 
phases illustrated ; but language and artistic skill | the following clear testimony is borne. He was 
can but feebly portray this extraordinary specimen | often concerned for the well ordering of the church 
of the floral kingdom. After remaining open for |i its several branches, careful to demean himself, 
an hour or more, the moisture gradually dissipates | 9S became an humble follower of the Lamb, show- 
itself, and the fibres of the flower contract as gra- |!" it clearly by. his good example among mankind 
dually as they expanded, and it reassumes its ori- |!" general, and in a particular manner before his 
ginal appearance, ready to be unfolded again by jown family, which at this time is in a lively man- 
the same simple process, the number of times seem- |"€T the minds of some of his offspring, notwith- 
ing to be only limited by the will of the posses- | standing they were young in years when it pleased 
der. God to take him from them. He departed this 
Dr. Deck suggests that the flower is a native of life the 22d day of the Ninth month, 1730, in the 
the Holy Land, and is a type or variety of the |48th year of his age. 
long-lost Rose of Jericho, called also the “ Rose of 
Sharon,” and the “ Star of Bethlehem,” and highly 
venerated for its rarity and peculiar properties by! George Clough, of the Falls Meeting, was one of 
the pilgrims and Crusaders, and eagerly sought|the first elders appointed in Bucks county. He 
after by them as a priceless emblem of their zeal| was a man, had the esteem of his neighbours and 
and pilgrimage, and worn on their eseutcheons in| Friends, and closed a useful life on the 23d of the 
a similar manner as the scollop-shell and palm|First month, 1731. 
branch. This idea is strengthened by the fact, that 
the resemblances of the flower, both opened and 
closed, are sculptured upon tombs of two of the 
Crusaders buried in the 'l'emple Church of London, | ber of valuable Friends, who came from Derby- 
and also in the cathedrals of Bayeux and Rouen in| shire, England. One of these was Joshua Fearn, 
Normandy, where some of the most illustrious) minister of the gospel of Christ. Of this valuable 
Crusaders are interred. Friend, but little information has come down to us. 
Its botanical position is difficult to assign, as it} He was twice elected as a member of the Assembly 
presents some peculiarities of the highest and low-| of the Province before 1690, and he was one of the 
est classes. The opinion most sanctioned is, that) ministering Friends, who signed the testimony 
the flower is the pericarp or seed vessel of the | against Keith, in the year 1692, after which we 
plant, that it grows in desert or sandy places, and ‘lose sight of him. 


falls in due course of existence from the paren Josiah Fearn, son of the above Friend, was one of 
stem. Retaining its seed in an arid soil and atmo- 


‘the most substantial amongst the members of Darby 
sphere, it is for months and years wafted about by| Monthly Meeting. He married Sarah, daughter of 
the wind, but from lack of moisture keeping closed. that ancient and honourable minister, John Bluns- 
Eventually it falls upon some damp spot, near|ton, and they were concerned to order their house- 
some well or oasis, when it opens, deposits its seed, hold, in the fear of the Lord. The Lord blessed 
and thus, by a most exquisite adaptation of means|their labours in this respect, and some of their 
to an end, exhibited in this beautiful phenomenon children, we know, laid down their heads in peace 


GEORGE CLOUGH. 


JOSIAH FEARN. 


Among the first settlers of Darby, were a num- 





with the Lord, and in an humble assurance of a 
blessed immortality. 

When Darby Monthly Meeting began to appoint 
elders, he was one of those selected for that station 
having no doubt given evidence of meetness for the 
service. His friends say, he “was a man zealous 
for good order in the church, and exemplary in 
plainness, both of speech and apparel.” His de- 
cease took place on the 27th of the First month, 
1731. 

JOHN TILTON. 


John Tilton, of Shrewsbury, East Jersey, was 
the son of John Tilton and Mary his wife, who 
were early convinced of the Truth at Gravesend, 
in Long Island, and suffered much persecution for 
their faithfulness thereto. John Tilton, the father, 
was one of the original purchasers of land about 
Shrewsbury, and there his son John settled. A 
child of believing parents, brought up amongst those 


: com, | who hazarded all they were worth, yea, life itself, 
poppy-head with the stem attached. Upon being | Clark, the daughter of Benjamin Clark, once the} 


in the path of duty, the son also learned to estimate 
all earthly enjoyments and possessions as not worthy 
to be put in competition of the reward vouchsafed 
for obedience to the Lord’s requirings. He was 
appointed an elder, and manifested by faithfulness 
and spiritual mindedness, that he had witnessed the 
baptisms, which purify the heart—the washing of 
regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost,—and 
was following the footsteps of his pious parents, 
from heartfelt conviction, and not from imitation, 
His friends say, he was “ a religious elder, care- 
ful to attend our meetings for worship and disci- 
pline, and was concerned to promote good order in 
the church. He was well beloved and esteemed.” 
His death took place in the Sixth month, 1731. 


ROWLAND ELLIS. 


Rowland Ellis was born near Dologelly, in Me- 
rionethshire, North Wales, in the year 1650. His 
place of abode was on his paternal estate, called 
Brin-maur. Soon after he was of age, he married 
a young woman of some wealth and distinction 
near by, who was soon taken from him, leaving him 
a child, Ann, who, by her mother’s death, became 
heiress to considerable estate. About the twenty- 
second year of his age, he was convinced of the 
Truth as held by the people called Quakers, and 
receiving it in the love of it, he walked with faith- 
fulness therein. He now married again. His se- 
cond wife appears to have been Margaret Humphrey, 
by whom he had several children. She was of a 
family, who had already become members amongst 
Friends. He was soon called to suffer in support 
of his principles. In the year 1676, he was im- 
prisoned with others on the charge of not resorting 
to the “ parish church” so called, and on the 6th of 
the Sixth month, the prisoners were brought before 
the judges at Baala. These did not proceed to 
try them on the indictment, but tendered them the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy. These they 
could not take for conscience’ sake, seeing that he 
whom they were bound above all to obey, had 
charged his flock “ Swear not at all.” On deelin- 
ing to take them, one of the judges irritated out of 
all decency, at the christian firmness of the prison- 
ers, declared that “if they did refuse the oath a 
second time, they should be proceeded against as 
traitors, the men be hanged and quartered, and the 
women burned.” On the lst of the Seventh month, 
they were brought again before the justices, and 
the oaths again tendered to them. The prisoners 
made a solemn declaration of their allegiance to 
the king, and abhorrence of popery; but as they 
declined to violate their consciences, they were re 
manded to close imprisonment, to be kept as felons 
and traitors. Winter came on, and during the 
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eof a severe frost, they were not allowed the benefit of a|self to our neighbours. They are slow to lay vio-|than the Creator? If any say they do not profess 
fire or fire-place. ‘The gaoler would probably have |lent hands upon us. We are in love and unity|to be religious, they confess their guilt rather than 
ppoint treated them more kindly, but he was in awe of|together, condescending one to another in love.|defend their innocence. Hypocrisy is worthy of all 
tation, the parson of Dologelly in which place the Friends| Dark and foul spirits are shut out from among us.|condemnation, but what is the first and greatest 
for the were confined, who would have complained to the | For these his great mercies, we, in humility of mind,|commandment ? Let him who makes no effort, 
ealous judges of any favour shown the prisoners. Edward |return thanks, praises, honours and glory to his|craves no assistance to keep that, feel that all other 
lary in Rice, one of them, a man above sixty years of age,| great name, who is worthy of it from us and all|charges fall short of his guilt! Let him make this 
lis de- unable to bear such suffering as fell to their lot, during | his people, now and for ever.” effort, crave the merciful, ever-ready assistance, and 
month, the severity of the cold, perished under it; dying From our Yearly Meeting, near he will find how strong, and how dark a hold, un- 
during the extremity of the frost. Dologelly, the 2d of the Second mo., 1685. suspected evil has had in his heart. He will learn 
How long the rest of the Friends were imprison- (To be continued.) patience under mis-construction, reproach, injustice 
ed, we do not know. Rowland, after his enlarge- a and persecution, for He whom he aimeth to please, 
y, was ment, continued faithful to his inward guide, and ata ee righteously, and his peace and happiness 
fe, who growing in grace and religious experience, a dis- Which is Greater? are not dependent upon the good will of man. The 
vesend, nsation of gospel ministry was committed to him.| In our walk along the crowded highways of life,| more wnwaveringly his eye is fixed upon the Sun of 
tion for When Pennsylvania was conveyed to Penn, he felt} we often make mis-steps of greater or less danger. |righteousness the less he will notice the shadows 
father, drawn to the new country, and sent thither Thomas | Sometimes we may only trip our foot—or we may|that cross his pathway, and the motes that float 
| about Owen and family to make a settlement. His own|break a bone, or we may meet with accidents that/|in the air. Let him begin by earnestly following 
ed. A way to remove was not yet clear, his master having |all the care and doctoring of a life-time will never |the leading of duty, and he will gather in his ever 
st those further service for him in Wales. Friends being|cure, the consequences of which we bear about with | onward course, Hope, and Joy and Love, “full mea- 
e itself, constant in suffering in support of their principles,|us, a constant reminder of our heedlessness. But| sure, pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
stumate their honest neighbours taking note of their inno-| would any of us think of regretting as much aj|ning over,” and at the end thereof there awaiteth 
‘worthy cent courage and steadfastness, began to feel kindly | flesh-bruise as a broken bone, or a joint dislocated |him a crown of rejoicing “ that fadeth not away.” 
chsafed towards them, and under the powerful influence of|as a fractured skull or injured spine? Or, admit-| Pa. Y. 8. K. 
He was popular feeling, even the cruel intentions of perse-| ting some unaccountably careless adventurer should a ae Tae 
fulness cutors began to relax. In 1685, the Yearly Meet-|in successive accidents lose eyes and limbs, would| — Backbiting—The longer I live, the more I feel 
ssed the ing of Wales addressed the following weighty epis- | we not think he had lost his senses, too, if he should, the importance of adhering to the following rules, 
ching of tle to the Yearly Meeting at London: unmindful of these, mourn aloud and refuse to be which I have laid down tor myself in relation to 
t,—and “ Dear Friends and Brethren,—We dearly salute | comforted, because of a briar-scratch on his face? |Such matters. j ‘ } 
parents, you with the salutation of life and salvation, which} Alas, poor human nature! Of what Lethean Ist, To hear as little as possible what is to the 
tation, at this time the Lord hath visited us withal. He) waters art thou drinking? This life-beating body prejudice of others. ; . 
ria hath manifested his life and power unto us, and|of such exquisite workmanship, is only the casket 2d. To believe nothing of the kind until I am 
d disci. among us, to the great comfort and satisfaction of for a little day's keeping of a priceless jewel, and |@bsolutely forced to it. 2 . 
order - our souls, who are made living witnesses of his|i¢s disasters are of eternal import! 3d. Neverto drink intothe spirit of one who cireu- 
eemed, mercies and goodness, which endure from genera-| Quite recently I was conversing with a friend, lates an ill report. 
val. tion to generation. Unto us who are gathered by| who seemed ill at ease, and finally, after relating the| 4th. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the 
his powerful arm of salvation, it is revealed in this| cause of his disquietude, he added, “I do not know unkindness which is expressed towards others. 
latter age of the world. Blessed and praised be|when I have done anything I regretted so much.”| 5th. Always to believe that if the other side were 
in Me- his holy name for ever, for he hath not left himself| It was no injury done to any he lamented, no false |heard, a very different account would be given of 
0. His without a witness, in all ages and generations. We,|act he deplored, no siz of thought, word, or deed ; | he matter—C harles Simeon. 
e, called with you, who are called in this latter age to bear|it was simply a breach of customary politeness arene 
married witness to his great name and blessed Truth, let) attributable rather to circumstances than to neglect.| The Asteroids of our planetary system now num- 
stinction us bear it patiently, faithfully and truly in this our) And yet he knew not when he had done anything|ber thirty-nine. The first, Ceres, was discovered 
ving him generation, that those who are yet unborn, may see'he regretted so much!” Ah! what he regretted |in the year 1801, by Piazzi, at the Observatory of 
, became and know that we are a people gathered and chosen| was a mere scratch, to the disfigurements he had} Palermo; the second Pallas, in 1802, by Olbers, 
 twenty- by the Lord to place his name and fear in. That|need to mourn! But perhaps the consequences |at Bremen ; the third, Juno, in 1804, by Harding, 
d of the inthe pure fear of the living God, we all mayjmight be serious? Far from it. The utmost ill|at Lillienthal; the fourth, Vesta, in 1807, by Ol- 
cers, and dwell together in love and unity, out of all variance) resulting from this thing so deplored would be, aj\bers, at Bremen; the fifth, Astrea, in 1845, by 
ith faith- and discord of what nature soever, that [others] /few of his fellow-men might deem him lacking in| Hencke, at Dresden; the sixth, Hebe, in 1847, at 
His se- may know that we are his disciples, and followers courtesy; and yet daily, hourly he can challenge | Dresden, by Hencke; the seventh, Iris, in 1847, by 
imphrey, of the Lamb Christ Jesus, who is our teacher and |the anger and vengeance of his and their Creator|Hind, at London; the eighth, Flora, in 1847, by 
was of a instructor. God grant that we may all more and | with less regret! Alas, of what fool-hardiness are|Hind, at London; the ninth, Metis, in 1848, by 
amongst more learn of him, and be as so many Calebs and|we guilty, seeking the good-will of our fellow-|Graham; the tenth, Hygeia,in1849, by De Gasparis, 
1 support Joshuas, that may follow him fully and faithfully | worms, and regarding little the favour of Him, who|at Naples; the eleventh, Parthenope, in 1850, by 
was im- in the trying days, which are come to try the sons|holdeth our lives and possessions, our times and | De Gasparis, at Naples; the twelfth, Clio, in 1850, 
resorting and daughters of men, and to shake the sandy| happiness in his hands. We sorrow over what will/by Hind, at London; the thirteenth, Egeria, in 
he 6th of foundation of the hypocritical generation, that are lessen us in their esteem, and heed not the thoughts|1850, by De Gasparis, at Naples; the fourteenth, 
ht before not built upon that foundation that our God hath|of the heart—the anger, and malice and covetous- | Irene, in 1851, by Hind, at London; the fifteenth, 
‘oceed to already laid; which foundation standeth sure.|ness which make us vile in the eyes of Him, who| Eunomia, by De Gasparis, in 1851, at Naples ; the 
them the They that keep upon this foundation, they will stand, |searcheth all hearts. We seek the love of friends|sixteenth, Psyche, in 1852, by De Gasparis, at 
ese they though the winds blow, the storms arise, and the| to administer to our necessities, add to our enjoy-| Naples; the seventeenth, Thetis, in 1852, by Luther, 
x that he floods beat. The God of Jacob hath ordained their | ments, and comfort us in adversity, yet we slight|at Bilk; the eighteenth, Melpomene, in 1852, by 
bey, had building to stand, the gates of hell shall not prevail the offers of Love Supreme, Hind, at London ; the nineteenth, Fortuna, in 1852, 
mn declin- against it. Blessed for ever be the name of ourGod,| Wiis econ eill waiiitene iinet aad by Hind, at London; the twentieth, Massalia, in 
ed out of that he hath made us acquainted with this founda- | po one ste Gian conus a aaaaae P 1852, at Naples, by De Gasparis; the twenty-first, 
1e prison- tion, and preserves his people on it. | Letitia, in 1852, by Goldschmidt, at Paris; the 
ne oath & “ Dear Friends and Brethren, we are sensible of We grieve if another should suspect us of wrong | twenty-second, Calliope, in 1852, by Hind, at Lon- 
gainst as your love, care, labour and service for the Lord’s| motives, but rest unconcerned while the Almizhty|don; the twenty-third, Thalia, in 1852, by Hind, 
1, and the truth and people. Our prayers are to the God of|knows our meanness and duplicity. We are in-|at London; the twenty-fourth, Themis, in 1853, by 
th month, heaven, that he may more and more give you wis-|dignant at an imputation of ingratitude or disho-|De Gasparis, at Naples; the twenty-fifth, Phocea, 
tices, and dom, strength and courage to go through all your nesty, while we receive unmoved his unnumbered |in 1853, by Chacornac, at Marseilles; the twenty- 
prisoners undertakings. Your care hath been great; your! blessings, and are obnoxious to the charge, “ Ye |sixth, Proserpine, in 1853, by Luther, at Bilk; the 
giance to service is acceptable to many. The Lord reward |have robbed God.” twenty-seventh, Euterpe, in 1853, by Hind, at Lon- 
+ as they you in your own bosoms. | How dare we lift our heads in fancied integrity |don ; the twenty-eighth, Bellona, in 1854, by Luther, 
y were e- “These may acquaint you that we are all well, while these things are so? How dare we hush|at Bilk; the twenty-ninth, Amphitrite, in 1854, by 
| as felons and the Lord’s presence is among us. His truth|down our conscience with self-flattery, when candid | Marth, at London ; the thirtieth, Urania, in 1854, 
uring the is dear to us. Our God gives acceptance with him- |self-examination proves we regard the created more|by Hind, at London; the thirty-first, Euphrosyne, 
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in 1854, by Ferguson, at Washington; the thirty-|ment in matters of religion, by which the subject|sorts and the earliest summer varieties, should not 


second, Pomona, in 1854, by Goldschmidt, at Paris;|was debarred from the exercise of this right, pro- 
the thirty-third, Polyphymnia, in 1854, by Cha-|vided he did not molest others, was contrary to 
cornac, at Paris; the thirty-fourth, Circe, in 1855,|Christianity, to reason and to sound policy. In 
by Chacornae, at Paris ; the thirty-fifth, Lencothea,| framing the government of Pennsylvania, William 
in 1855, by Luther, at Bilk ; the thirty-sixth, Ata-| Penn adopted these principles, and carried them 
lanta, in 1855, by Goldschmidt, at Paris; the|out to the fullest extent; not only tolerating every 
thirty-seventh, Fides, in 1855, by Luther, at Bilk ;|religion which owned.the existence of a God, but 


be overlooked. Yet how few know them in the 
perfection of their best varieties under the best cul- 
ture. Look at our gardens as a general thing, A 


ineglected patch of strawberry vines in some out-of. 


the-way place, overgrown with grass and weeds, A 
row of straggling currant bushes in a stiff sod, left 


the thirty-eighth, Leda, by Chacornac, in 1856, at 
Paris; and the thirty-ninth, not yet named, by 
Chacornac, in 1856, at Paris. It will be observed 
that of these asteroids, five were discovered by Cha- 
cornac, at Paris and Marseilles; seven by De Gas- 
paris, at Naples ; ten by Hind, at London; five by 
Luther, at Bilk; two by Hencke, at Dresden, and 
two by Goldschmidt, at Paris. 


cniiiaibiligantaindese 
For “The Friend.” 
Civil and Religions Liberty. 

In advocating the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty, the Society of Friends has always stood con- 
spicuous. During a protracted period of persecution 
and suffering, from about the year 1650 to 1690, 
they nobly refused to sacrifice their conscientious 
scruples, maintaining a patient but firm and unyield- 
ing opposition to the arbitrary intolerance and cruel- 
ty of those in power. Their steadfastness and bold- 
ness in suffering, not only relieved other dissenters 
from the sharpness of persecution, but tended to 
prepare the way for those more correct views of 
toleration which subsequently obtained. Baxter, 
though not favourably disposed towards Friends, 
bears testimony to their constancy under the cruel 
operation of the Conventicle Act ; observing, “Here 
the Quakers did greatly relieve the sober people for 
a time; for they were so resolute, and so gloried in 
their constancy and suffering, that they assembled 
openly at the Bull and Mouth, near Aldersgate, and 
were dragged away to the common jail, and yet 
desisted not, but the rest came next day. Aund- 


making the professors of all, eligible to offices. 
ee -- 
Cranberry Culture. 

A communication in the Rural American, contains 
hints on the cultivation of the cranberry. It says: 

“ Select a situation for your cranberry field on a 
clay soil, such as is not liable to bake; or a dark 
loam soil, or on all moist soils where there is a mix- 
ture of sand, mostly of reclaimed lands, such as can 
be made moderately dry—these are all adapted to 
the growth of the cranberry. In fact, almost all 
soil that is natural for the potato is well adapted 
to the cultivation of the cranberry; yet the first 
mentioned soils would be preferred. 

Prepare your soil the same as for sowing grain, 
by ploughing, harrowing, and making your soil even 
|—then mark it out in drills, 18 or 20 inches apart, 
‘putting the plants in the drills five or six inches 
apart ; hoe them slightly at first, till the roots be- 
‘come fastened, and afterward no other cultiva- 
ition will be needed. The plants may be expected 
to run together, and completely cover the soil in 
two or three years. 

The cranberry grown by cultivation, usually yields 
\from 120 to 200 bushels an acre; its fruit is two 
or three times as large as the wild fruit, and of a 
|beautiful flavour. It keeps sound from harvest to 
harvest again. The fruit is generally gathered in 
September—it is gathered with wire-teeth rakes 
made for the purpose. One man will generally 
gather from 30 to 40 bushels per day, with the aid 
of a boy to pick up the scattering fruit.” 





ance of them died in prison, and yet they continued | 


to take care of themselves, receiving no care in the 
way of manuring and pruning—producing small, 
seedy, exceedingly acid fruit, scarcely worth pick- 
ing. Raspberry bushes along the fence, where they 
stand unmolested by tillage year after year, pro- 
ducing small crops of poor fruit. How seldom do 
we meet the large luscious fruits of the best sorts 
the product of thorough cultivation. Who has a 
plenty of fine strawbernes, or gooseberries, or rasp- 
berries to supply their tables in any sort of abund- 
ance? The sauces upon our hotel and tavern 
tables are of wild or some other foreign dried fruits, 
The larger prices obtained by those who have turned 
their attention in this direction, is good evidence of 
the profitableness of their culture. 
soniadilliliiaginias 
For “The Friend.” 

Accounts of the first fruits of young disciples 
when the faculties were clear and vigorous, and 
their love to the cause of Christ pure and fervent, 
produce enlivening sensations in those who succeed 
them. They call to mind seasons when other faith- 
ful servants of latter times, now gathered to their 
heavenly homes, were employed in watering the 
| young plants and training them for the service of 
ithe best of masters. Deborah Bell just entered 
into the ministry, relates a little trip out from home 
which she took at the request of a mother in Israel. 
'« Tn this year, 1708” she says, “ our ancient and 
worthy Friend, Eleanor Haydock, being weakly, 
;Sent a messenger to me, earnestly desiring I would 
|pay her a visit, saying, if she were able to travel, 
|she would go much farther to see me. I consulted 


The Bell Cranberry variety naturalizes to dry|my mother about it, whose advice I greatly regard- 


their assemblies still.”’ On this passage, Orme, the}soil most easily, is larger than the other varieties in|ed in all my undertakings, being a faithful woman, 


biographer of Baxter, makes this remark: “Had its wild state, and is the best adapted for cultiva-| 
there been more of the same determined spirit among|tion. The proper time for fall transplanting is Oc- 


others, which the Friends displayed, the sufferings|tober and November; for spring, from the middle | 


| 


and of great experience in the work of truth, and 
a tender nursing mother to me, in a spiritual sense, 
under all my deepest exercises. She advised me to 


of all parties would sooner have come to an end. | 


The government must have given way, as the spirit of 
the country would have been effectually roused. 
The conduct of the Quakers was infinitely to their 
honour.” In another note relative to Friends, the 
same writer remarks ; “ The heroic and persevering 
conduct of the Quakers in withstanding the inter- 
ferences of government with the rights of conscience, 
by which they finally seeured those peculiar privi- 
leges they so richly deserve to enjoy, entitles them 
to the veneration of all the friends of civil and re- 
ligious freedom.” 

There is no doubt that the persecution which dis- 
graced England during the seventeenth century, and 
of which Friends, in common with other dissenters, 
bore so large a share, contributed very much toward 
the introduction and establishment of those more 
liberal and correct views of toleration and civil 
liberty which succeeded, and so happily distinguish 
the present times. The constancy of Friends under 
suffering; their uniform testimony in favour of li- 
berty of conscience to all; the boldness with which 
they exposed the rapacity and illegal proceedings 
of the persecuting priests, justices and judges; and 
their repeated and earnest applications to the king 
and parliament, were eminently instrumental in pre- 
paring the way for the passage of the Toleration 
Act, under William and Mary in 1688. It was 
not as a boon for themselves, that they urged the 
adoption of this great measure; they took the sim- 
ple ground, that liberty of conscience was the right 
of all men; and that all interference of the govern- 


of March to about the 25th of May. 
The Homestead, Hartford, Ct., thus speaks of the 
cranberry : 


| answer the Friend’s request ; and I undertook the 
|journey, and in my way I dropped in to an evening 
meeting, sometimes kept at a Friend’s house, who 


“Crops of it are rarely sold for less than two|had a son that had taken undue liberties and left 
| dollars a bushel, and the past winter have commanded | Friends, but was present in that meeting; and the 
readily six to eight dollars, and few could get them!|power of Truth came over us in a great degree. 
at that price. There is no doubt that we have|The young man was reached and much tendered, 
thousands of acres of poor swamp land, now not/and came to me after the meeting, trembling, and 
worth five dollars an acre, that might be devoted |dropt many tears. I spoke to him what was then 
to this crop, and raise the value of the land to $200| given me, with which he was much affected, though 
peracre. The cranberry meadows of Natick, Mass., Duet afew words. I afterwards became further 
we are informed, are worth from $1,000 to $1,300} acquainted with him, for he heartily joined with 


| 


to the acre, and probably pay the interest on that 
valuation. There is no danger of glutting the market 
with this fruit for many years to come. The inhabi- 
tants of Boston and New York, to say nothing of 
other cities, have but just begun to get a taste of 
cranberries, and that taste once formed is certain 
to create a lively demand for the article.” 

Crops of this excellent article are reported as large 
as 250 bushels to the acre, though generally a bushel 
to the square rod is considered alarge yield. During 
the past winter $18, $20, and $25 per barrel were 
paid for cranberries by our hotels. Usual price $12 
to $15 per barrel. 

SMALL Fruit.—The Wisconsin Farmer thus 
prefaces an article on the cultivation of our currant, 

raspberry and gooseberry : 

“Fruit being no longer regarded as a mere 
luxury, but an indispensable and healthful article 


,of regular diet, the small fruit which complete the 


succession of fruits, between the long keeping winter 


Friends, and a great reformation was wrought in 
him, by that Divine power which purifies the heart, 
and in process of time he had a few words in meet- 
ings. He did not live many years, but I hope made 
a good end.” 

Where Christ is felt to be in the midst of his 
children, when assembled for the solemn purpose of 
worship, the great object is attained. The hearts 
of the humble, contrite ones, are refreshed and ani- 
mated to serve him, and if there comes in one to 
whom his compassion is extending, even the silent 
exercise of the living may be blessed to his humilia- 
tion, and the anointing of his vision to see his lost 
condition. The ministry of a young minister who has 
a low estimate of his or her offerings, may enter deep- 
ly into the heart of such, and be made a means of 
showing a striking contrast, between the condition of 
the faithful and the unfaithful one, and of turning 
him to the love of the truth. This is apart of the pre- 


7x advantages, growing out of the union of prayer 
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THE FRIEND. 


and wrestling for the blessing among the members|lowed him. The man shortly after was sent off in 





Accompanying the Epistle from Dublin, was a 


of Christ’s church, who are kept alive in the truth./the prison van. The dog, it appears, was not aware|paper stating that the meeting had come to the 


“Next day, coming to Eleanor Haydocks,” she} of his master’s removal, but remained watching the 
says, “I was kindly received ; she rejoiced much|cell where he had last seen him enter. After some 
that I had answered her request. I stayed with|time he evinced great uneasiness, whining and 
her some time, and had divers good and comfort-|scratching at the cell doors. For this alleged dis- 
able meetings thereaway, and was also much edified orderly conduct he was finally ejected Into the 
and helped by that good woman's conversation, |street, and there he has remained ever since, and 
being a person of great experience, well deserving} will not be driven away. He makes his bed under 
the name of a mother in Israel. After my stay|the iron steps near the corner, and is waiting for 
with her I returned home again in peace, and spent|the return of his master, whom nobody appears to 
much time in private retirement, in which I found|know, and whose name has been forgotten. 
strength and great comfort, and the Lord was near| “ During the whole of last winter, in snow, rain 
in all my deep exercises, which were often weighty|and midnight’s chilling frost, he kept his post; 
upon me. In the winter of this year we had meet-| during the severest portion of the winter he was 
ings on First-day evenings, and I being young andj heard sometimes in the night moaning piteously. 
much known in town, report of my appearing in the| Occasionally, as he sees some one coming in the dis- 
ministry, excited the curiosity of many people of/tance, he stands erect, wags his tail, and looks all 
divers persuasions, who flocked into these evening|impatient; butasthe individual approaches, his hopes 
meetings, where they could come without being so| and his tail fall apace, it is not his long-looked for 
much observed, as in the day time. This added| master, and he turns again to his corner and his 
much to my present exercise, and I lived a life of}sorrow. Some benevolent persons at a hotel close 
humility and godly fear, often fervently desiring] by, furnish him with food, and recently, since his 
the Lord would give me wisdom, and guide me by} history has become known, sympathizing friends as 
his own spirit, that neither in conduct nor ministry,|they pass drop him a cracker; he refuses all ca- 
I might ever do or say anything that might dis- resses, and will not associate with other dogs—his 
courage, or turn any enquiring soul out of the way ;| mission is to watch and wait for the absent stranger.” 
and forever blessed be his name, his ear tp open 
to my secret prayers, for in those crowded evening 
meetings we on favoured with his presence, and THE FRIEND. 
had many comfortable times. The truth pre-}-——— a ie aes 
vailed, and often come over all, to the praise and SIXTH MONTH 14, 1856. 
glory of God, the master of our assemblies.” eee 

A life of humility and godly fear is the Chris- BEW TORK TEABLY SEETHING. — 
tian’s duty and safety. If he occupies the station} Through the attention of a member of New York 
of a minister, he cannot expect that what he deli-| Yearly Meeting we have been furnished with the 
vers to others will be received, unless his own life} following brief notice of its proceedings : Should we 
and spirit correspond with his profession, andj on receiving a copy of the printed minutes find any- 
exemplify the doctrine he preaches. When any|thing further of general interest we shall lay it before 
one is acknowledged in that capacity, there is an| our readers. seal 
additional responsibility incurred, not on his own] It has been gratifying to learn that there are 
account only, but for the sake and character of|“many sound intelligent Friends” within the limits of 
the Society. He is to be “an example to the be-| that meeting, preserved “ for the good work.” These 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in spirit,| while taking counsel together and encouraging each 
in faith, in purity.” He should guard against all| other, were united in believing that “ the time for 
supposed importance above his brethren on account) their relief is not yet.”” It is greatly to be desired 
of his station, or imagining that the Truth allows! that the large bod y of its members who are opposed 
liberties to him, which it would condemn in others.|to the modern innovations on our doctrines and dis- 
True charity would warn him against indulging an/cipline, and cannot unite with its proceedings in re- 
improper censorious spirit towards his brethren, and| gard to New England and Ohio Yearly Mectings, 
would lead him to regard all men in that light; as a|may yet be enabled to unite together in the support 
minister, under the influence of the universal love|of sound principles and practices, and in bearing a 
of God, said, “ Every country is my country, and | testimony against error, in a manner consistent with 
every man my brother.” The more sensibly he;the order of our Religious Society. 
feels his own frailties and liability to err, the slower} The Yearly Meeting convened on Sixth-day, the 
he will be to cast off and condemn others as desti-| 30th of Fifth mo.—the number in attendance being 
tute of good, or altogether incapable of promoting} materially less then heretofore. A number of mem- 
good in their fellow professors. A just view of his bers and ministers, of both sexes, from Ohio, Towa 
own impotency, leading to the exercise of charity,}and New England being in attendance—some with 
so far from confounding right and wrong, prepares| minutes, and some without. Epistles were received 
him to make clearer and more perfect discrimina-| from England, Ireland, New England, (larger body) 
tion, because it increases his sensitiveness to evil,| Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio (the mecting of 
and his fear of offending his Lord, and losing the which J. Binns is clerk,) and Indiana. The clerk 
preserving power of his Holy Spirit. then informed the meeting that he had on the table 

ee ee a paper purporting to be an Epistle from the Yearly 

Canine Fidelity—We find the following state-| Meeting of Philadelphia, and desired the direction 
ment in a late number of one of our city papers. |of the meeting whether to read it or not. After 

“Our attention was called recently to a poor, considerable discussion, it was read ;—and, after a 
disconsolate old dog, who for a number of months}somewhat more extended one, it was concluded to 
has been hanging around the steps of the Mayor’s| appoint a committee to take it under consideration 
office, at Fifth and Chesnut streets. There is a|(or as the mover subsequently stated his view, to 
tale of sorrow and romance connected with this old|consider whether this meeting had done its whole 
fellow, which deserves to have a place among the|duty in the extension of advice to Philadelphia 
many anecdotes of canine fidelity already recorded | Yearly Meeting, in regard to its proceedings in the 
to the honour of their race. It appears that some|cases of New England and Ohio Yearly Meetings) 
time last fall a man was brought to the Mayor’s} and to report their judgment what disposition should 
office on some allegation or other, and his dog fol-| be made of it. 

















conclusion to receive the Epistle from Ohio, signed 
by J. Binns,—and with the Epistle from Ohio, sign- 
ed by J. Binns, was received a paper containing an 
account of the “stripped and tried” condition in 
which they found themselves, since the separation ; 
and asking the sympathy and aid of New York 
Yearly Meeting—hoping this meeting would see the 
way to appoint a committee to confer with one they 
had appointed for the purpose to meet at Adrian 
in the state of Michigan at atime during Sixth mo., 
of the present year which they named, for the pur- 
pose of setting off to them Adrian Quarterly Meet- 
ing. 

On Seventh-day, the answers to the queries were 
considered—after which the minutes of the Meeting 
for Sufferings were read—by which, it appeared 
that in a correspondence with the same body in Ohio, 
advice had been tendered against their proceeding 
to disownments in the cases of those members there 
who did not unite with them. It should have been 
stated in its proper place that the reports from 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting conveyed the in- 
formation that a separation had taken place within 
the limits of that meeting, and that at the time of 
penning the report, another Quarterly Meeting, 
purporting to be Farmington Quarterly Meeting, 
was in course of being held at Hartland, within the 
limits of that Quarter.* 

Second-day—considered the subject of a proposi- 
tion to revise the Book of Discipline, without enter- 
ing into the measure—and after some other busi- 
ness of no gevera/ interest, in the afternoon took up 
the proposition from Ohio for the procuring of 
Adrian Quarterly Meeting, (Michigan)—after much 
discussion, the subject was referred to that Quarterly 
Meeting, from which no intelligence of their wishes 
on the subject had been received ; requesting that 
Meeting to state its desires in the matter to this 
meeting. 

Third-day—in addition to some other business, 
the subject of education was brought before the 
meeting by the Report of the Committee appointed 
several years since to obtain subscriptions to the 
amount of one hundred thousand dollars for the 
establishment of a Boarding school, on a liberal 
scale, to be called the Central School. The com- 
mittee stated they had obtained subscriptions not 
exceeding one third that amount, and had got to 
the end of their labours. After considerable dis- 
cussion, the committee was released, and the pro- 
ject abandoned. A committee was then appointed 
to consider the subject of education generally and 
to report at a future sitting of the meeting. In con- 
nection with which the report of the committee hay- 
ing the care of Nine Partners Boarding school pro- 
perty was read.—This property is leased out to a 
Friend who keeps a school in it on his own account, 
and receives those scholars who are educated on 
the permanent fund. The report of the com- 
mittee to consider the subject connected with the 
Philadelphia Epistle was presented and read—it 
was short—merely stating, as the judgment of the 
committee, that this meeting has yet some more 
efforts to make on the subject, and recommending 
that it be referred to next year; which was adopt- 
ed, without time for discussion of the merits of the 
proposition. 

Fourth-day, morning,—meeting for worship— 
Afternoon was devoted principally to the considera- 
tion of the subject of education, which was largely 
discussed—some urging the propriety of renewing 
the appointment of the committee to obtain sub- 


— 





* This is the third or fourth Quarter within which 
separations have taken place.—Zd. of Friend. 


THE FRIEND. 
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scriptions to the $100,000 fund ; and it appeared 
that the women’s meeting which had united in that 
effort was not satisfied with the action of the men’s 
meeting in the case. After several communica- 
tions between the two meetings, and after much 


oral recommendation, on the subject of keeping up| for life. 


family schools,—but more especially on that of es- 
tablishing “ First-day schools,” for instruction in 
the Scriptures,—the meeting, at a late hour, came 
to the conclusion that the matter had been disposed 
of in the proper way, and directed the Quarterly 
Meetings to renew the efforts which were in suc- 
cessful operation when the last measure was adopt-| 
ed, (and which was then directed to be suspended,) | 
viz.,—to obtain subscriptions and donations to a| 
fund for educational purposes,—to be paid over to 
the Friend who was then appointed to receive it,| 
and who had now a considerable amount in his 
hands. 

Accompanying the epistle from Indiana, was a) 
notice that, in accordance with an application from| 
several of the Quarterly Meetings, it had been con- 
cluded to establish a new Yearly Meeting, to be 
called the “Western Yearly Meeting,” and asking 
the judgment of this meeting thereon. After some| 
time of deliberation, it was concluded to inform that 
meeting of our assent thereto. 

Fifth-day, morning,—Essays of epistles to Lon- 
don, Dublin, New England, (larger body,) Balti- 
more, North Carolina, Ohio, (J. Binns, clerk,) and| 
Indiana, were presented and read; after which 
many communications were made, many of them in 
allusion to the separation then about to take place. 
Friends were also reminded, in allusion to the 
much that had been said on the subject of the 
Scriptures and Scripture instruction, that however 
valuable, we did not recognize them as the chief| 
or principal rule, but in accordance with the advice 


Cronstadt, has been lost with all her cargo, off the Is- 
land of Odell, in the Gulf of Finland. The evacuation 
of the Crimea by the French was proceeding rapidly. 
Several Tartars had been hanged for rendering assist- 
ance to the enemies of Russia ; some had also been sent 
into exile, and others condemned to work on the roads 
The Circassian village of Sunech, and 6000 
cattle had been taken by the Russians. 

MEXICQ.—The present government seems determined 
to assert the supremacy of the State over the Church. 
The Bishop of Puebla, who was one of the principals in 
the late insurrection, has been banished the country. 
He attempted to rouse a feeling in his favour, but the 
troops promptly escorted him on shipboard. Several 
priests have been arrested for preaching sedition, and 
one was arrested in the street, armed with a rifle. It 
was determined these men should be tried by the civil 
authorities, notwithstanding the exclusive jurisdiction 
claimed by the Church. 

HAYTI.—A letter from Aux Cayes of the 10th ult., 
states that a formidable insurrection had broken out in 
that part of Hayti, against the Emperor Solouque. From 
two to three thousand insurgents were marching to Aux 
Cayes. According to later advices, the government had 
succeeded in putting down the movement. 

UNITED STATES.—On the 2d inst., the President 
issued his official proclamation, establishing the boun- 
dary line between the United States and Mexico, as 
marked out by the commissioners, under the treaty of 
Twelfth month 30th, 1853. 

Congress.—In consequence of the assembling of the 
Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, the National Legislature was but little in 
session last week, and transacted no business of moment. 
On the 9th inst., a bill was introduced by Senator Trum- 
bull, having in view the restoration of peace and order 
in Kansas. The bill proposes to terminate all laws and 
supposed laws in the territory, and bring it under the 
territorial government of Nebraska. 

The Democratic Nominations.—The Cincinnati Con- 
vention, at the seventeenth ballot, voted unanimously 
for James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, as its candidate 
for the Presidency. Jobn C. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, 
was selected, at a second ballot, as its candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency. The Convention enlarged the party 


of our Divine Master, when he recommended the| platform, by incorporating into it the doctrine of “ squat- 


Jews to search them, for in them they thought) 
they had eternal life, yet complained that they 


ter sovereignty,” the principle on which the Kansas and 
Nebraska bill was framed. It also reprobates all pro- 
| scription, either on account of religion or place of birth. 


would not come unto him that they might have} The party is also declared pledged to the acquisition and 


life. 


maintenance of a preponderating American influence in 


The meeting then concluded, to meet again next| ‘®¢ Gulf of Mexico. 


year at the same time and place. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Fifth mo. 24th. 
In the House of Lords, an interesting debate had taken 

place on Lord Colchester’s motion, that Parliament dis- 
approves of the conduct of the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Congress, held at Paris, for having abandoned, without 
the knowledge or sanction of Parliament, the principles 
inherent in all belligerent powers, of capturing enemies’ 
goods on board neutral ships. Lord Clarendon made an 
able speech, defending the course of the British Pleni- 
potentiaries in giving up a principle which it was impos- 
sible to maintain. Lord Derby strongly denounced the 
abandonment of this ancient privilege as not only humi- 
liating and derogatory, but dangerous to the interests of 
England. After further debate, the motion was lost by 
a large majority. The Danish Consuls in Russian ports 
have been instructed to afford the necessary commercial 
facilities to British subjects until British Consuls can be 
sent to Russia. The British press continues to keep 


alive the excitement respecting the oppression and bad} 


government in Italy. The new loan of £5,000,000 was 
readily taken, the subscriptions, it is said, amounting to 
forty millions. Consols are quoted at 94}. The sales 


of cotton at Liverpool for the week, were 37,000 bales ;| 


the stock of American in port was large, amounting to 
528,000 bales; prices were nearly unchanged. Bread- 
stuffs had slightly declined ; good Ohio flour, 36s. a 37s. ; 
Western Canal, 30s. a 33s. 

FRANCE.—Baron Hubner has presented his creden- 
tials as Minister from Austria. No resident Minister has 
yet been appointed from Russia, Count Orloff at present 
performing the duties. 

PRUSSIA.—A postal convention has been signed be- 
tween Prussia and the United States. Von Rochow has 
been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment in the fort- 
ress, for his recent fatal duel with the Minister of Police. 

RUSSIA.—Navigation was opened to St. Petersburg, 
on the 18th ult. The first English steamer, bound to 


Kansas.—The Investigating Committee adjourned from 
Leavenworth to Westport on the 3lst ult. They were 
to leave for Washington on the 10thinst. The property 
destroyed or carried off by the sheriff’s posse at Law- 
rence, is valued at one hundred thousand dollars. The 
|reports by telegraph speak of murders and outrages 
committed by both parties. The statements are often 
| contradictory, leading to the conclusion that but little 


either exaggerated or entirely mis-stated. 

Minnesota, is the model of « prosperous, peaceful, well 
governed territory. The Legislature has just adjourned, 
having disposed, satisfactorily to the whole population, 
of all business brought before it. In reply to circulars 
j} addressed to the members, to post-masters and other 
persons in public positions, returns of the population have 
been collected. It is ascertained, with reasonable 
accuracy, to be 120,000, more than sufficient to justify 
the admission of Minnesota as a State. 

New York and Pennsylvania.—In 1845, the assessed 
value of property in New York was $605,846,085, and 
the taxes $4,170,527. In 1855, the assessed value had 
increased to $1,402,849,564, and the taxes to $11,678,011. 
In 1845, the assessed value of property in Pennsylvania 
was $420,802,809; in 1855, it had increased to $581,- 
| 731,304. The taxes in the former year were $3,010,062 ; 
in the latter, $5,397,471. The great increase in New 
York is attributed principally to the action of railroads. 

*hiladelphia.—Mortality last week, 197. The mean 
temperature for the Fifth month, was 60 degrees, which 
is 23° below the average of the last thirty years, and 
15° below, the Fifth month last year. 
the thermometer was 87° on the 24th, and the lowest, 
40° on the 3lst. The amount of rain that fell in the 
city, was 2.60 inches; at Paoli, 3.24, and at Trenton, 
2,95. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 337. 

Miscellaneous. — Singular Phenomenon, — During the 
thunder storm on the 4th inst., the Lake suddenly rose 
three feet at Oswego, and as suddenly fell again, The 
phenomenon was repeated several times, causing vessels 





reliance can be placed on any of them, the facts being | 





The highest of 


to be forced rapidly from their moorings, and creating a 
gencral commotion in the harbour. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Conference 
at Indianapolis, had the subject of slavery before it for 
several days, on a proposition to introduce in the church 
discipline a general rule forbidding the traffic in slaves, 
and the holding of slaves for selfish or mercenary pur- 
poses. The Conference, after a long debate, voted it 
down—123 to 92—as unwise to introduce this subject 
now. 

Building in St. Louis.—The St. Louis Republican sayg 
that contracts have already been made to build three 
thousand houses in that city this season, and that the 
mania for building is only checked by the inability to 
procure lumber and materials for an additional number, 

Large Shipment of Gold.—The ship Stephen Heath 
from Australia for London, was spoken on the 14th ult. 
She reported having two and a half tons of gold on 
board, and half her crew in irons for attempted mutiny. 

Water in the Mesilla Valley—The Secretary of War 
has, by actual experiment, proved the entire success of 
artesian wells on the plains of Mesilla Valley. One well, 
seven hundred feet deep, supplies an abundance of good 
water. 

Ohio Statistics. —The income of Ohio last year was 
about four and a quarter millions of dollars, and the ex- 
peuditures three millions and a half. It has 800 miles 
of canals, 600 of navigable rivers, and 2000 miles of rail- 
roads. Its wheat crop last year was 30,000,000 bushels, 
and corn 80,000,000 bushels. In the year 1850, before 
the completion of its railway system, the State of Ohio 
had an aggregate amount of taxable property rated at 
$439,876,340, and in the year 1855, after the completion 
of the system, the value of the same description of pro- 
perty is set down at $869,877,354, very nearly double. 


WANTED. 
A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School at 
Crosswicks, N. J. Early application may be made to 
JorL H. Mippieton, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Or, Samvuet Autixson, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 


Diep, on the 15th ult., in this city, Desoran L. Mac- 
Inrosn, in the 79th year of her age; a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting. 

, near Moorestown, N. J., 20th of Fifth month, 
Linp.ey M., son of Daniel and Hannah G. Leeds, in the 
16th year of his age; a member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. Although he had been of an orderly and in- 
nocent life, and remarkable for his conscientious regard 
for truthfulness, yet he found these would not suffice in 
a dying hour, and during the latter part of his protracted 
illness, he was brought under much concern and con- 
demnation, on account of having indulged in levity and 
“idle words,” often petitioning earnestly for forgiveness, 
and strength to overcome, saying, “I want to know all 
my sins forgiven, and my entire sanctification effected.” 
He spent much time in secret prayer, and though he 
said, he had to wait long for an answer, yet, through the 
mercy of the Redeemer in whom he trusted, he was fin- 
ally enabled to say, “He has given me the victory; my 
sins are all forgiven; I have not an idle thought; I feel 
sweet peace.” Near his close, though suffering much 
from difficulty of breathing, he imparted much solid 
counsel to those around him, and after addressing & 
younger brother and sister, his mind appeared drawn 
toward his absent friends, and he said, ‘“Al/ my dear young 
friends, give up your hearts to the Lord; O! give up 
your hearts to the Lord; now in your youth, while 
health and strength are afforded you, make the Lord 
your friend, and he will be your friend in time of need,” 
with more of like tenor, and his surviving friends have 
the consoling belief, he is now an inhabitant of that 
‘blessed mansion” he so clearly saw, prepared for him. 

, 21st of Fifth month, 1856, Ann, wife of Thomas 
Wickersham, in the 71st year of her age; a much é 
teemed elder and member of Middleton Monthly Meeting, 
Columbiana county, Ohio; a firm believer in the doc- 
trines of our religious Society, and opposed to any in- 
novation on them. She was favoured to bear her suf- 
ferings with patience and resignation to the Divine will, 
saying she had examined the state of her mind as closely 
as she was capable, and saw nothing in her way. At 
another time she observed that she was not able to say 
much, but her mind felt very peaceful. She also ex 
pressed a concern for the young people that they might 
be preserved from the evils that are in the world. The 
recollection of her consistent course of christian faith 
fulness, is comforting to her surviving relations 
friends, who feel a lively hope that her spirit is, through 
the mercy of her Redeemer, admitted into the realms 
everlasting rest and peace, 
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